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Abstract 

Iberian Umayyad relations with the Ibadi Rustumids and the Sufri Midrarids have not been 
well understood. After an initial period of Kharijite rebellion against the Umayyads in the 
1208/7408, in which Kharijite revolutions in North Africa spilled over into the Iberian Penin- 
sula, profound ties developed between the Umayyad amirs, and the Midrarid and Rustumid 
imams. In the far Maghrib, where ‘Abbasid power did not reach, trade—especially the trade 
in human beings—brought these erstwhile political and religious enemies together. Rela- 
tionships between these groups lasted well beyond the destruction of the Midrarid and 
Rustumid dynasties in the early fourth/tenth century. This paper re-examines the textual 
and numismatic evidence for Ibadi, Sufri, Iberian Umayyad (and even early ‘Abbasid) rela- 
tions in order to propose that strong economic interests based primarily in the slave trade 
underlay the political ties that developed in the late second/eighth century between these 
groups. 
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Umayyad-Kharijite relations in the Maghrib (the Islamic West) in the 
second/eighth through the fourth/tenth centuries underwent a remarkable 
transformation in the era following the ‘Abbasid revolution. After an initial 
period of outright hostility that culminated in the North African Kharijite 
revolts of the 120s/740s (which spilled over into al-Andalus), less than 
seventy years later profound diplomatic ties were in evidence between 
Umayyad amirs and North African Kharijite imams. In the developing and 
fragmented world of the second/eighth century Maghrib, where Umayyad 
power had once held an Empire together yet ‘Abbasid power no longer 
reached, former political and religious enemies found novel means of 
establishing profound and long-lasting connections. Examples of coopera- 
tion between Kharijite North Africa and al-Andalus are numerous, and they 
continued well beyond the destruction of the Midrarids and Rustumid 
dynasties in the early third/ninth century, extending in the case of the 
Ibadiyya even beyond the demise of the Iberian Umayyads and into the 
seventh/thirteenth century. 

This paper argues that economic relations between the Iberian Umayy- 
ads and the North African Midrarids, Rustumids as well as ‘Abbasid 
governors—more specifically the establishment and consolidation of the 
slave trade in the late second/eighth century—allowed for a rapid transfor- 
mation of relations between Umayyads, Kharijites and ‘Abbasids, and pro- 
vided a solid basis for continuing ties between these erstwhile enemies. It 
is now well established that the Ibadi Rustumids (and secondarily the Sufi 
Midrarids) pioneered large scale trans-Saharan trade with West Africa, and 
controlled the flow of West African slaves through the northern Saharan 
oasis towns along the three main trade routes through the desert.' As the 
fulcrum of the north-south, east-west trade in the Maghrib, the Kharijite 
dynasties of North Africa creatively utilized their various social and politi- 
cal connections to exploit what was an economic pillar of the early Islamic 
world: the trafficking of people. Numismatic evidence from the late sec- 
ond/eighth century, backed by textual evidence from later periods, sug- 
gests profound economic cooperation between the Rustumids, Midrarids, 


1 See Tadeusz Lewicki, “L'État nord-africain de Tahert et ses relations avec le Soudan 
occidental à la fin du VIHe et aulX* siècle,” Cahiers d'Études Africaines 8:2 (1962); Elisabeth 
Savage, “Berbers and Blacks: Ibadi Slave Traffic in Eighth Century North Africa,” Journal of 
African History 33 (1992). 
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Umayyads and, at least initially, the ‘Abbasid governors of North Africa.” 
When the Aghlabid governors of North Africa did, from time to time in the 
early to mid-third/ninth century, fall afoul of this arrangement, Umayyad- 
Kharijite relations had already been established on a firm footing and con- 
tinued unabated. If anything, Aghlabid hostility seems to have further 
strengthened the connections between Umayyads and Kharijites.3 

One caveat should be noted at the outset: as convincing as this thesis 
may be, it can only be definitively proven for the late third/ninth century. 
For the time before the year 273/886 (the last year that the Persian traveler 
Ibn Khurradadhbi could have written the work that provides definitive ref- 
erences to the Iberian-North African slave trade) this thesis must necessar- 
ily remain a hypothesis as the evidence in its present state does not provide 
direct links to a shared Iberian-North African slave trade back into the late 
second/eighth and early half of the third/ninth centuries. In other words, 
there is no text until Ibn Khurradadhbi's Kitab al-Masalik wa'l-Mamalik 
that speaks of an active slave trade between Iberia and North Africa. Never- 
theless, the evidence is highly suggestive of such arrangements before the 
year 273/886, to the point that the hypothesis may be considered compel- 
ling. It is also hoped that the hypothesis might be vindicated as further data 
on the early medieval period in Iberia and North Africa become available. 

A second caveat might also be in order: while this paper focuses on the 
slave trade, without a doubt many other forms of trade were also important 
to the political alignments of North African Kharijites, Iberian Umayyads 
and even ‘Abbasids. Al-Filali mentions several commodities that passed 
back and forth between North Africa and the Peninsula: from North Africa, 


2 Bakish and al-Filali, the two contemporary Algerian scholars who have attempted a 
more detailed explanation of these relations, argue that the links between Umayyads, Ibadis 
and Sufris developed from the need to unite in the face of shared enemies—primarily the 
Aghlabids (i.e. the ‘Abbasids), Idrisids and eventually the Fatimids. See Yahya Muhammad 
Bakash, al-Wujiid al-Ibddi bi‘l-Andalus (Sib: Maktabat al-Zamiri, 1990), 7-9; ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
al-Filali, al-‘Alaqat al-Siydsiyya bayn al-Dawla al-Umawiyya fi al-Andalus wa'l-Maghrib 
(al-Jaz@ir: Dar Huma li‘l-Tiba‘a, 2007), 110-u. Al-Filali does mention trade as a factor that 
strengthened ties between the Rustumids and Umayyads, but he prefers the political expla- 
nation in his analysis (see p. 112). 

3 For example, the Umayyads reportedly sent a gift of 100,000 dirhams to the Rustumid 
Imam Aflah after he attacked and destroyed the Aghlabid city of ‘Abbasiyya in 227/842. See 
Aba al-Hasan al-Baladhuri, Futūh al-Buldān (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-'Ilmiyya, 1983), 336; 
Bakiish, al-Wujiid al-Ibddi bi'l-Andalus, 20. 

4 al-Filali, al-‘Alagat al-Siydsiyya, 12, 117, u9, 120. 
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the Zanata horses that the Umayyads used for their army; produce and 
foodstuffs (zar‘a) passing through Tenes to Iberia; from the Sadan (here 
used, as it was in medieval Arabic writing, as a generic term for sub-Saharan 
Africa) came gold (Sijilmasa was known as the “gate of gold”),5 ivory, ostrich 
feathers, and animal skins. In the other direction, wheat, sugar, and cotton 
(which the geographer al-Yaqit specifically mentions going to the Maghrib, 
where it would fetch a higher price)® flowed from Iberia to North Africa, as 
did silk, cotton fabrics, pottery, gold and silver jewelry, armor, helmets, and 
from Toledo, swords. All of these items most assuredly found their way 
across the Strait of Gibraltar, yet commerce in slaves predominated as one 
of the most profitable, if not the most lucrative of all.’ 

The amounts of money involved in the slave trade remain the best indi- 
cator of its importance to the early medieval economy, and point to it as 
possibly the most lucrative aspect of the exchanges between North African 
and the Iberian Peninsula: al-Istakhri’s comment that an untrained slave 
out of al-Andalus could be sold, in the fourth/tenth century, for 1000 dinars, 
provides a window into the economic importance of Iberian slaves.8 Slave 
prices compiled by Ashtor from the fifth-seventh/eleventh-thirteenth cen- 
turies, and mostly from Cairo, are decidedly more modest, with the average 
Nubian slave costing between 10 and 30 dinars (though a pretty Nubian 
slave woman in the mid-sixth/twelfth century brought 300 dindrs).° In 


5 Sa'd Zaghlil ‘Abd al-Hamid (ed.), Kitab al-Istibsar fi ‘Aja@’ib al-Amsar (Alexandria: 
Université d'Alexandrie, 1958), 202. 

€ Shihhab al-Din Yaqit al-Hamawi, Mujam al-Buldan, 6 vols. (Tehran: Maktabat al-Asadi, 
1965), 1:275. 

7 The extent of the gold and salt trade between Africa, the Islamic Mashriq and Europe 
is, as yet, unclear, and it is thus difficult to assess their relative importance. 

8 Quoted in Nehemia Levtzion and J. F. Hopkins, Corpus of Early Arabic Sources for West 
African History (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1981), 42. The price of 1000 dinars 
may be accurate: the fifth/eleventh century Egyptian author al-Khalidiyyan writes of a Bar- 
makid secretary who sent 1000 dinars to a man in order for him to purchase a slave girl, 
promising to send the rest of the money when the woman was actually purchased. Although 
the story is meant to be humorous (the requester sent an exceedingly detailed description 
of the slave girl he desired, and thus the secretary's reply was meant to be sarcastic), the 
- figure of 1000 dindrs appears again as the price of a slave girl, with the implication that she 
would have cost more. See Jocelyn Sharlet, “Tokens of Resentment: Medieval Arabic Narra- 
tives about Gift Exchange and Social Conflict,” Journal of Arabic and Islamic Studies 11 (2011), 
67-68. 

3 Eliyahu Ashtor, Histoire des prix et des salaires dans l'Orient médiéval (Paris: SEVPEN, 
1969), 208-11. 
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other words, slave girls from al-Andalus might have cost anywhere from 
three to ten times their counterparts in Egypt (not counting the possible 
differences between the relative worth of a dindr in the fourth/tenth cen- 
tury western Mediterranean and fifth-seventh/eleventh-thirteenth century 
Cairo), making slaves from Iberia something of a luxury item. It should be 
recalled that al-Istakhrīs price refers to untrained slaves—presumably 
trained slaves and eunuchs fetched higher prices. By way of further com- 
parison, though not accounting for two centuries of inflation and other 
changes in the economy of North Africa, gadis in Egypt in 140/757 earned 
salaries close to 30 dinars a month (360 dinars a year). Slavery, then, was 
big business, the kind of business that would have attracted the attention 
of amirs and imams on either side of the Mediterranean. This paper will 
contend that the slave trade dwarfed other forms of trade in economic 
importance, and that it was trade relations that paved the way for stronger 
political ties between Iberian Umayyads and North African Kharijites. 


Kharijite Hostilities Toward the Umayyads 


Early relations between the Umayyads and Kharijites are characterized by 
an abiding hostility, both in the Islamic East, the Mashriq, and in the West, 
the Maghrib. The original Kharijites, also known as the Muhakkima, sup- 
ported ‘Ali b. Abi Talib during the first Islamic civil war ( fitna). However, 
they rebelled against him at the Battle of Siffin for accepting arbitration 
and refusing to continue the fight against Mu‘awiya b. Abi Sufyan, the first 
Umayyad Caliph (though many Muslims traced the Umayyad dynasty back 
to ‘Uthman). Most of the early Muhakkima were slaughtered by ‘Ali at the 
Battle of Nahrawan, forever branding ‘Ali as a sinner in the eyes of the 
Kharijites, and leading to his killing in the mosque of Kifa. Yet the Kharijites 
never forgot their original enemy, Mu‘awiya, who they regarded as an impi- 
ous pretender to the Caliphate. After Nahrawan, Islamic sources document 
ten further Kharijite engagements with ‘Ali and Mu‘awiya and, over the fol- 
lowing two decades, record four additional Kharijite inspired rebellions 


10 Wael Hallaq, The Origins and Evolution of Islamic Law (Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 2005), 98. According to fourth/tenth century exchange rates, 1000 gold dinars 
amounted to roughly 30,000 silver dirhams based on exchange rates found in the Geniza 
documents which fix the dindar:dirham exchange rate in Fatimid Cairo in 376/986 at 1:30. See 
http://sites.google.com/site/ islamiceconomyuwo/money/dirham-dinar-ratio/egypt-silver- 
ratio (accessed u October 2011). 
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against Mu‘awiya and his son and successor Yazid." Later Kharijites con- 
sidered subsequent Umayyad Caliphs just as illegitimate as their predeces- 
sors, and sub-groups of Kharijites, such as the Azariga, Najdat, Sufriyya and 
Ibadiyya, resisted the Umayyads openly or in secret all the way up to the 
‘Abbasid revolution. 

Among the different Kharijite sub-sects, it was the Ibadiyya and Sufriyya 
who implanted themselves in North Africa near the end of the Umayyad 
period, and thereby came, after an initial period of resistance, to have rela- 
tions with the Umayyads of the Iberian Peninsula. The origins of these 
Kharijite sub-sects, however, remain obscure. Although Islamic sources 
date the genesis of the Ibadiyya, Sufriyya and Azariga to the supposed frag- 
mentation (tafriq) of the Basran Kharijites in 64/683, recent scholarship 
has shown that the Ibadis and Sufris only began to diverge into distinct 
sects late in the Umayyad era when these groups allied themselves with 
specific tribes in the Arabian Peninsula and North Africa.'? Initially, how- 
ever, Ibadi and Sufri Khārijites likely constituted the same undefined 
masses of moderate (also called “quietist”) Kharijites in Iraq.'3 Indeed, the 
first Kharijite missionaries to North Africa in 105/723—one, ‘Ikrima, identi- 
fied as Sufri, the other, Salama b. Sa‘d, an Ibadi—are said to have arrived in 
Qayrawan on the same camel, suggesting a lack of strict denominational 
boundaries between the groups.'* 


" Abū Qahir b. Tahir al-Baghdadi, al-Farq Bayn al-Firaq (Beirut: Dar al-Afaq al-Jadida, 
1987), 61-62. 

12 John C. Wilkinson, Ibāgism: Origins and Early Development in Oman (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2010), 165, 176. The term “Sufriyya’ is itself problematic: Lewinstein concludes 
that Islamic heresiographers invented or possibly inherited an already invented category— 
the “Sufriyya"—into which they dumped all inconsistent or otherwise un-categorizable 
Kharijite material. See Keith Lewinstein, “Making and Unmaking a Sect: the Heresiogra- 
phers and the Sufriyya,” Studia Islamica 76 (1992), 75-96. 

13 “Quietist” Kharijites are those who accepted the practice of tagiyya (prudent dissimu- 
lation), did not take a hard tine on treating non-Kharijite Muslims as unbelievers (i.e. as 
kuffar or mushrikiin who could be indiscriminately fought) and did not require emigration 
(hijra) to their camp. However, it should not be assumed that the label “quietist” implies 
that these Kharijites were pacifists: they counseled waiting for the proper moment to revolt, 
and insisted on a higher standard than groups such as the Azariqa and Najdat for how ene- 
mies should be defined and treated. See Wilkinson, /badism, 108. 

14 Abū Zakariyya Yahya b. Abi Bakr, Kitab Siyar al-A’imma wa Akhbarihim (Algiers: Dar 
al-Maghrib al-Islami, 1979), 40-41. 
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More is known of the Ibadiyya and their emergence from among the 
moderate Kharijites in Basra who associated with Jabir b. Zayd (d. before 
104/722), a Kharijite (or a sympathizer) from Firq (near Nizwa, Oman). At 
an early age, Jabir’s family settled in Basra, where he became an important 
‘alim (religious scholar), eventually taking on students.'5 Several of these 
students gave further definition to the moderate Kharijites of Basra as time 
progressed: Abū ‘Ubayda Muslim b. Abi Karima was an important proto- 
Ibadi ‘alim in the mid-second/eighth century, who epitomized the non- 
confrontational, scholarly tendencies of the group; by contrast, Hajib 
al-Ta’l, another important early proto-Ibadi, counseled activism (shira’). It 
was under the direction of such early proto-Ibadi scholars that the group 
established a treasury (bayt al-mal) and used it to train the missionaries— 
the “carriers of knowledge” (hamalat al-‘iilm)—who would spread the 
nascent Ibadi doctrines, including a belief in the illegitimacy of the Umayy- 
ads, throughout the early Islamic world, and especially to North Africa and 
the Arabian Peninsula. 

While these factors contributed to the emergence of the Ibadiyya, their 
alignment with southern Arabian tribal groups in Basra and the Arabian 
Peninsula, as well as with Berber groups in North Africa are what truly 
transformed the proto-Ibadiyya into a fully recognizable group. This alli- 
ance came about, in large part, due to the Umayyad persecution of Ibn al- 
Ash‘ath (a general and noble from the Kinda tribe who became estranged 
from the Umayyads) as well as the Muhallab family (another prominent 
tribal family from the Azd tribe) in Iraq in the early part of the second/ 
eighth century. The Kinda and Azd tribes, especially those who had settled 
in Basra, had benefitted from the political and economic patronage of Ibn 
al-Ash‘ath and the Muhallabids respectively. In fact, ties between the 
Muhallabid family and the nascent Ibadiyya went back to the very emer- 
gence of the Ibadiyya in Basra, where proto-Ibadis had made converts among 
the wives of some prominent Muhallabis.!6 When the Umayyads removed 
Ibn al-Ash‘ath and then the Muhallab family from power, the Kinda and Azd 


15 Although later heresiographical traditions (followed by much Western scholarship) 
often posit ‘Abdullah b. Ibad as the founder and eponym of the sect, biographical informa- 
tion on him remains vague and often contradictory—later Ibadi writings identify him as a 
spokesperson for Jabir b. Zayd. See Wilkinson, Jbddism, 150-56. 

16 See Ahmad b. Sa‘id al-Shammakhi, Kitab al-Siyar, 2 vols. (Muscat: Wizarat al-Turath 
al-Qawmi wa'l-Thagafa, 1987), 1:88, 117. 
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of Basra expressed their dissatisfaction by solidifying their ties to the proto- 
Ibadiyya, who represented a “home grown” (i.e. Iraqi-Basran) form of 
Kharijism. These tribal alliances eventually led to Ibadi-inspired rebellions 
in the ancestral homes of the Kinda and Azd; Wilkinson shows how the 
failed uprisings of ‘Abdullah b. Yahya (who became known as Talib al-Haqq) 
in the Yemen and the Arabian Peninsula and al-Julanda b. Mas‘iid in Oman 
represented successful [badi missionizing among the Azd and Kinda, and 
how both rebellions capitalized on anti-Quraysh and anti-Umayyad senti- 
ments. In this way, anti-Umayyad sentiments accompanied the proto- 
Ibadis from their birth among the first Kharijites to their maturation into 
Ibadis in the late Umayyad period.” Ibadi missionaries carried this same 
anti-Umayyad sentiment to North Africa. 

Just as the Eastern Ibadis spurred their movements with the help of 
alienated tribal groups, so too in North Africa Umayyad mistreatment of 
the Berbers made certain tribes more amenable to the Kharijite missionar- 
ies coming from the Islamic East, and inspired the rebellions of the 
120s/740s.' In fact, the revolts seem to have been the impetus for the crys- 


17 For example, from what evidence survives of Talib al-Haqq's uprising, it is clear that 
anti-Umayyad propaganda played an important part in it. Having captured Mecca and 
Madina from the Umayyads in 130/747, one of Talib al-Haqq’s generals, Abii Hamza 
al-Mukhtar b. ‘Awf, is reported to have said on the pulpit in Mecca: 

The sons of Umayya are a party of error, and their strength is the strength of tyrants. 
They seize people on suspicion, judge by caprice, and put them to death in anger. They 
rule by mediation, take the Law out of its context, and give the zakāt money to those 
who are not entitled to it. 
See Abu ‘Uthman ‘Amr b. Bahr al-jahiz, al-Bayän wa'l-Tabyin, 4 vols. (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub 
al-‘Ilmiyya, 1988), 2:81; John A. Williams, The World of Islam (Austin: University of Texas 
Press, 1994), 177. Later eastern (i.e., Basran, Omani and Yemeni) Ibadi writings bear out this 
general anti-Umayyad sentiment, and it is not difficult to find examples of anti-'Uthman, 
anti-Mu'awiya or other generally anti- Umayyad passages in eastern Ibadi texts: for example, 
see the so-called first letter of Ibn Ibad in ‘Amir al-Najjar, al-Ibadiyya wa Madda Sillatiha 
bit-Khawarij (Cairo: Dar al-Ma‘arif, 1993), 130-134; also Aba Mu’thir’s sira in which he por- 
trays the people who killed ‘Uthman as righteous Muslims: Sayyida Isma‘ill Kashif (ed.), ał- 
Siyar wa’t-Jawabat, 2 vols. (Muscat: Wizarat al-Turath al-Qawmi wa'l-Thaqafa, 1987), 2:303. 

'8 Before and even during these rebellions, the differences between Ibadis and Sufi 
Kharijites are difficult to discern. Indeed, the Akhbar Majmit‘a, for example, notes that the 
rebellions in North Africa were started by “Berbers of the Sufriyya and Ibadiyya sects.” See 
Emilio Lafuente y Alcantara, Colección de obras ardbigas de historia y geografia, que publica 
la Real Academia de la Historia VI: Ajbar Machmua (Madrid: M. Rivadeneyra, 1867), 28. Like- 
wise, a report in Latin in the anonymous Chronica Muzarabica identifies the perpetrators of 
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tallization along tribal lines of moderate Kharijites into distinguishable 
groups of Ibadis and Sufris: those who would become known as the Ibadiyya 
aligned themselves with the Berber tribes of the Hawwara, Nafūsa and 
some elements of the Zanata; those who would become the Sufriyya elic- 
ited the support of the Miknasa primarily, but also the Barghawata, 
Matghara, Maghila and Ifran. Both groups actively resisted the Umayyads 
until their overthrow by the ‘Abbasids. 

Umayyad attempts to enslave the Berber population, even after they had 
converted to Islam, seem to have contributed to, if not initiated, the North 
African revolts of the 120s/740s, and Sufri missionaries appear to have been 
initially more successful than Ibadis in the recruitment of Berbers to the 
Kharijite cause. Moderate Kharijism’s insistence on the qualities of piety 
and justice in their leaders, and its egalitarian bent likely appealed to the 
Berbers, who had suffered at the hands of the Umayyad governor ‘Ubayd 
Allah b. al-Habhab and his underlings.!9 Ibn al-Athir reports, for example, 
that in the year 117/735 the Umayyad general Habib b. ‘Abida wanted to 
enslave Berber Muslims as part of the tribute ( fay’) that was regularly sent 
back to Damascus.2° A comment in al-Tabari’s chronicle indicates that the 
Umayyads had long taken beautiful Berber girls as slaves, even if they were 
Muslims.” Other factors contributing to the revolts included the poor treat- 
ment of Berber soldiers in the Umayyad army.”? By 122/739-40, the Berbers 
of Tangier revolted, in the process spreading (azhara) the Kharijite sect 


the revolt as “Arures,” a term that is likely a corruption of Haririyya, a generic Arabic name 
for the Kharijites. See loannes Gil (ed.), Corpus Scriptorum Muzarabicorum, 2 vols. (Madrid: 
Instituto Antonio de Nebrija, 1973), 1:45. 

'9 Khalid Blankenship, The End of the Jihad State (Albany: SUNY, 1994), 204. On Kharijite 
notions of piety, justice and egalitarianism, see Adam Gaiser, Muslims, Scholars, Soldiers: 
The Origin and Elaboration of the Ibadi Imamate Traditions (New York, NY: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 2010). 

20 Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil fi al-Tarikh: Tarikh Ibn al-Athir (Beirut: Bayt al-Afkar al-Dawli- 
yya, n.d.), 714. 

21 Muhammad b. Jarir al-Tabari, Tarikh, ed. M.J. de Goeje, 16 vols. (Leiden: Brill, 1879), 
1:2816. 

22 Blankenship, End of the Jihdd State, 204-05. 
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about North Africa.?3 Several uprisings followed that harassed the Umayy- 
ads throughout the early 120s/740s.** 

News of Kharijite successes eventually reached al-Andalus, where the 
local (non-Kharijite) population deposed the Umayyad governor ‘Uqba b. 
al-Hajjaj, and replaced him with a member of the Fihrid family, ‘Abd 
al-Malik b. Qatan. Reports also reached the Umayyad caliph, Hisham b. 
‘Abd al-Malik, who vowed to send an army large enough to deal with the 
Kharijites. This army, under the direction of Kulthum b. ‘lyad and Balj b. 
Bishr, took some time to organize, equip and march into North Africa, and 
their campaign was not ultimately successful. Kulthim was killed, and 
some of his army returned to Qayrawan, but Ibn al-Athir reports that in the 
year 123/740-741 ‘Abd al-Malik b. Qatan allowed Balj b. Bishr to cross with 
some of the army in order to rid al-Andalus of the Kharijite rebels, whose 
North African revolt had now spread to Iberia. Ibn Bishr’s army met the 
Kharijites at Shadhina (Medina Sidonia/Sidon), where the rebels were 
routed.?5 Ibn Bishr himself remained in Iberia, usurping the governorship 
of al-Andalus from Ibn Qatan. 

Like the Sufri Kharijites, Ibadis were involved in resistance to Umayyad 
rule in North Africa and Iberia, but their rebellions were later than those of 
the Sufriyya, and initially less effective. ‘Abdullah b. Mas‘td al-Tujibi raised 


23 [bn al-Athir, al-Kamil fi al-Tarikh, 714. The revolt began under Maysara al-Saqqa’ (“the 
water-carrier’) al-Matghari, who is described as a Kharijite and $ufri. He was given the pledge 
(bay'a) of the Caliphate, and sermons (khutab) were said in his name using the caliphal 
title “Commander of the Faithful” (amir al-mu’minin). Maysara was followed by another 
Kharijite, Khalid b. Humayd al-Zanati, who met the Umayyad forces at the Battle of the 
Nobles (ghazwat al-ashraf)}, so-called because so many highborn Arabs in the Umayyad 
army were killed. Another Sufti victory came later that year near the Sabi river (in present day 
Morocco). See Ibn Khaldiin, Histoire des Berbéres et des dynasties musulmanes de l'Afrique 
septentrionale, 4 vols. (Paris: P. Geuthner, 1925-1956), 1:237; Keith Lewinstein, “Sufriyya,” in 
The Encyclopaedia of Islam, CD-ROM Edition, version 1.1 (Leiden: Brill, 1999), 9:766; Blanken- 
ship, End of the Jihad State, 213-214. 

24 Ibn al-Athir reports that in Qabis (Gabes), a Sufri Kharijite named ‘Ukasha b. Ayūb 
al-Fazari arose and fought several battles against the remnants of the Umayyad army, who 
marched against him from Qayrawan. Again in 124/741-742, ‘Ukasha and another Sufrite, 
‘Abd al-Wahid b. Yazid al-Hawwari, converged to attack Qayrawan, where the Umayyad 
governor of Egypt, Hanzala b. Safwan al-Kalbi, met them. In addition, the Fihrid governor of 
Qayrawan was forced to deal with a series of Sufri rebellions west of Tiinis in 130/748. See 
Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil fi al-Tarikh, 713; Lewinstein, “Sufriyya.” 

25 Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil fi al-Tarikh, 714-715, 730-731; Ibn ‘Idhari, Kitab al-Baydn al- 
Mughrib, 2 vols. (Leiden: Brill, 1948), 1:67-68. 
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the first Ibadi revolt in Tripoli with the assistance of the Hawwara, only to 
be executed in 126/744. His successors fought over the leadership of the 
movement, killing each other in 131/749 or 132/750. Their successor, Abū 
al-Zajir Isma‘ll b. Ziyad al-Nafusi was declared Imam in Tripolitania, and 
extended his power to Qabis before being defeated and killed by the gover- 
nor of Qayrawan.”¢ Ibadis thus put up significant resistance to the Umayy- 
ads, even if their efforts are not altogether comparable with those of the 
Sufri Kharijites. In both cases, the Kharijites offered more or less constant 
resistance to the Umayyads from the moment of their inception at the Bat- 
tle of Siffin to the fall of the Umayyad dynasty to the ‘Abbasids. Such steady 
confrontation makes the transformation of Kharijite and Umayyad rela- 
tions during the ‘Abbasid period all the more striking. 


The Transformation of Kharijite-Umayyad Relations 


The Kharijite revolts in North Africa continued after the ‘Abbasids gained 
control over the Islamic East. These efforts ultimately resulted in the estab- 
lishment of the Rustumid and Midrarid dynasties, which in turn set the 
stage for a transformation in North African Kharijite and Iberian Umayyad 
relations. An Ibadi-inspired uprising in 141/758 in North Africa under the 
leadership of Abū al-Khattab al-Ma‘afiri captured several cities in what is 
today Libya and Tunisia, including Qayrawan.”’ After four years, an ‘Abbasid 
army defeated the rebels and some of the Ibadi refugees, under the leader- 
ship of Abi al-Khattab’s governor and fellow missionary ‘Abd al-Rahmaan b. 
Rustum, fled to Tahart, near modern day Tiaret in Algeria. The remaining 
Ibadis of Tripolitania recognized Abū al-Hatim al-Malzizi as their leader. 
In 151/768, the Ibadis of Tripolitania and Algeria joined forces with the 
Maghila and Ifrani Sufriyya Berbers, who in 148/765 had proclaimed one of 
their own, Abū Qurra al-Ifrani, as Imam and established a Suffi polity cen- 
tered in Tilimsan. Together the Ibadis and Sufris laid siege to the ‘Abbasid 
outpost of Tubna, but the attack was ultimately unsuccessful, and the 


26 Wilkinson, Jbddism, 216-217. 

27 Although Sunni sources claim that the Warfajjiima, one of the leading clans of the 
Nafzawa Berbers who occupied Qayrawan in 139/757, were Sufri Kharijites, Lewinstein finds 
that the relationship between the two “is by no means clear.” See Lewinstein, “Sufriyya.” 
Ibadi sources do not describe the Warfajjama as Sufriyya, but make their acts of oppression 
in Qayrawan the reason for the Ibadi invasion of the town. See al-Shammakhi, Kitab al- 
Siyar, 1:15-117; Abii Zakariyya, Kitab Siyar al-A’imma wa Akhbarihim, 59-60. 
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pursuing ‘Abbasid army killed al-Malzizi in Tripolitania in 155/772, causing 
further migrations of Ibadis to Tahart.28 In either 159/776 or 161/778, ‘Abd 
al-Rahmaan b. Rustum established himself as the first Imam of the Rustu- 
mid dynasty. ‘Abd al-Rahman married into the Ifran tribe, absorbing into 
the [badi polity those Sufri Berbers who did not migrate to the region of 
Tafilalt after the Idrisids occupied Tilimsan in 174/790.79 

The remaining Sufri Kharijites in the Tafilalt region gathered at Sijilmasa, 
which became the capital of the Banu Midrar.2° According to some sources, 
the Midrarid dynasty was named after Midrar, the grandson of Abū al-Qasim 
Samgha b. Wasil, a Mikhnasa Sufri Berber who had taken part in the first 
Kharijite revolts in Tangiers, and who was reported to have heard reports of 
the Prophet Muhammad (hadith) from ‘Ikrima, an important transmitter 
of such material. In 140/757, Abi al-Qasim and forty of his followers began 
to construct the city of Sijilmasa, and elected ‘Isa b. Mazyad as Imam. This 
‘Isa was deposed some fifteen years later and replaced by Abū al-Qasim.*! 
An alternate version of the founding of the Midrarid dynasty in al-Bakri 
gives Midrar as a blacksmith, and a Rabadi from Cordoba, who came to 
Sijilmasa after the Umayyad Amir al-Hakam I put down a rebellion in 
202/818 in the suburb (rabdd) of Cordoba. Though al-Bakri favors the first 
version of the story, he claims that the Midrarids were descendents of the 
smith Midrar, who returned to Sijilmasa later, and that he and his family 
were ridiculed for being blacksmiths.3? 


28 Ibn ‘Idhari, Kitab al-Baydn al-Mughrib, 1:77-78. 

29 Jamil M. Abun-Nasr, A History of the Maghrib in the Islamic Period (Cambridge, 
Cambridge University Press, 1993), 43. 

30 For a comprehensive overview of the Midrarids, see Paul M. Love Jr., “The Sufris of 
Sijilmasa: toward a history of the Midrarids,” in Journal of North African Studies 15:2 (2010), 
173-188. 

3! Ibn ‘Idhan, Kitab al-Baydn al-Mughrib, 1157-158; Charles Pellat, “Midrar” in The Ency- 
clopaedia of Islam, CD-ROM Edition, version 1.1 (Leiden: Brill, 1999), 6:1037. 

32 Quoted in Levtzion and Hopkins, Corpus of Early Arabic Sources, 65-66. Likewise, 
there are curious early Ibadi connections to al-Andalus: Abū Zakariyy4 reports that on the 
death of ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Rustum (171/788: Lewicki gives 168/784-785; see Lewicki, 
“al-Ibadiyya,” in The Encyclopaedia of Istam, CD-ROM Edition, version 1.1 (Leiden: Brill, 
1999), 3:648) a council was organized to select his successor. Two Andalusi Ibadis were 
included in this council of six: Mas‘iid al-Andalusi and ‘Uthman b. Marwan al-Andalusi. The 
council inclined to two among them: ‘Abd al-Wahhab b. Rustum (the son of ‘Abd al-Rahman) 
and Mas‘iid al-Andalusi. At first, the group favored Mas'ūd and was prepared to offer alle- 
giance to him, but when he heard of it he fled and hid from them. But when Mas‘id then 
discovered that the group had offered the oath to ‘Abd al-Wahhab, he hastened to be the 
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Ultimately, the establishment of the Rustumid and Midrarid polities in 
North Africa are the consequence of the Berber revolts of the 120s/740s— 
revolts that played an important role in the downfall of the Umayyad 
dynasty and the subsequent rise of the ‘Abbasids.33 However, the establish- 
ment of Kharijite polities, which corresponds in time to that created in Ibe- 
ria by the Umayyad ‘Abd al-Rahman I (“al-Dakhil”), also coincides with the 
moment when relations between North African Kharijites and Iberian 
Umayyads began to change. After the ‘Abbasid revolution, the evidence for 
close political ties between the Iberian Umayyad amirs and North African 
Kharijite imams is plentiful. Once their polities were established, it seems 
that the Rustumids, Midrarids and Iberian Umayyads lost no time in align- 
ing themselves with each other. This transition from enemies to allies may 
have initially been effected by the localization of Umayyad power in al- 
Andalus. Not only did the Umayyads and Kharijites potentially (and some- 
times actually) face a mutual enemy in the ‘Abbasids, but as newly founded 
polities they shared a desire to sustain themselves through sound economic 
strategies. 

Initial Umayyad appeals to the Berbers in al-Andalus stressed the legiti- 
macy of the Umayyad cause by emphasizing their co-conversion to Islam, 
and the ties of clientship (wa/a’) that had knitted them together.34 Evidence 
from Ibn al-Abbar seems to suggest that they attempted a similar move in 
relation to the Rustumids. Ibn al-Abbar’s entry on the Rustumid family 
member, Muhammad b. Sa‘id b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahmaan b. Rustum, 
presents the father of the first Rustumid Imam, Rustum, as a client (mawlā) 
of al-Ghamr b. Yazid b. ‘Abd al-Malik, the brother of the Umayyad caliph 


first to pledge his allegiance. Although this report clearly seems tailored to bolster the choice 
of ‘Abd al-Wahhab to the Imamate, (who, it should be recalled, faced serious resistance to 
his succession from those who would become the Nukkariyya), the inclusion of two Andalusi 
Ibadis in the succession council remains a fascinating detail that, sadly, does not have 
enough context to allow the historian to further comment on it. It is difficult, as in the case 
of the possible Andalusi-Midrarid connection, to know what to make of these details, which, 
in the absence of further evidence, seem unable to point to anything concrete about the 
relationship between the Iberian Peninsula and Kharijite North Africa in this early period. 
At the very least, the report indicates some level of relation—if only between co-sectarians. 
See Abit Zakariyya, Kitab Siyar al-A’imma wa Akhbarihim, 86. 

33 Blankenship, End of the Jihdd State, 203. 

34 Maribel Fierro, “Sobre la adopción del titulo califal por ‘Abd al-Rahman III,” Sharq 
al-Andalus 6 (1989), 41. 
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al-Walid, thus tying the Rustumids to the Umayyads through clientage.*® 
Real or imagined, such ties may reflect, in a general way, how the Umayy- 
ads evoked the memory of conversion and clientship to cement political 
ties and bolster their authority among the Berbers, and specifically how 
such claims may have helped to justify the shift in Umayyad-Kharijite rela- 
tions from hostile to helpful. Of course, it is impossible to date when such 
overtures may have first been used, and moreover such data does not con- 
stitute hard evidence of political ties. Nevertheless, such creative utiliza- 
tion of former connections may have served as a method for bringing 
former enemies together. 

The first solid confirmation of profound connections between the Ibe- 
rian Umayyads and the Rustumid imams emerges from a description of an 
official visit by the three sons of the Rustumid Imam ‘Abd al-Wahhab— 
‘Abd al-Ghani, Dahyūn and Bahram—to the court of the Umayyads in Cor- 
doba in the year 206/822, the first year of ‘Abd al-Rahman II's amirate.*© 
‘Abd al-Rahman hosted them with a well attended and grandiose cere- 
mony, and treated them as honored dignitaries. Ibn Sa‘id al-Maghribi 
reports that ‘Abd al-Rahman gave them one million dinars and expensive 
gifts before sending them on their way.3? On their return journey, their 
boats foundered in the Mediterranean, and Dahyün and Bahram died. ‘Abd 
al-Ghani’s boat eventually made its way back to the coast of Algeria, where 
‘Abd al-Ghani discovered that his father had died, and his brother Aflah b. 
‘Abd al-Wahhab had become the imam.38 Although no reason is given for 
their journey, given the close relationship of the visitors to the Rustumid 
imam, as well as the amounts of money given as gifts (even if inflated by the 
sources), it is safe to assume an important diplomatic mission meant to 
further cement an already established connection. 

In fact, ‘Abd al-Rahman II's relations with the Rustumids appear to have 
pre-dated the official visit of Imam ‘Abd al-Wahhab’s sons. Ibn al-Abbar 
reports that earlier in the reign of the Umayyad al-Hakam I (r. 180-206/796- 
822), the future amir took Muhammad b. Sa‘id b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd 


35 Aba ‘Abdullah Muhammad b. ‘Abdullah Ibn al-Abbar, al-Hulla al-Siyara’ (Beirut: Dar 
al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyya, 1971), 359. 

36 Evariste Lévi-Provengal, Histoire de l'Espagne Musulmane, 3 vols. (Leiden: E.J, Brill, 
1950), 1:244. 

37 ‘Ali b. Masa b. Sa‘id al-Maghribi, al-Mughrib ft Hula al-Maghrib, 2 vols. (Cairo: Dar 
al-Ma‘arif, 1964), 1:48; al-Filali, al-‘Aldqat al-Siydsiyya, 11-12; Bakish, al-Wujiid al-Ibadi bi'l- 
Andalus, 15-16. 

38 al-Filali, al-‘Alagat al-Siydasiyya, 12. 
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al-Rahman b. Rustum, the great grandson of the first Rustumid Ibadi Imam 
at Tahart, as a confidant.39 Muhammad lived near Algeciras to be close to 
‘Abd al-Rahman, who was administering Medina Sidonia. When ‘Abd 
al-Rahman II (r. 206-238/822-852) became the amir, he brought Muhammad 
to Cordoba and employed him in the Chancellery (Aijaba) and the Vizier- 
ate (wizara). At the appointment of ‘Abd al-Rahman II, Muhammad served 
as the governor of Toledo in 214/828—a time when the city was experienc- 
ing a series of rebellions. It is mentioned that he put down the rebellion of 
Hashim al-Darrab in 215/829.4° When the Normans attacked the Iberian 
Peninsula in 229/844, threatening Lisbon and burning the mosque of 
Seville, Muhammad was one of the generals who repelled them. Ibn ‘Idhari 
adds that in 230/845, the amir sent emissaries to the Rustumid Imam Aflah 
to inform him of Muhammad's help in the victory.*! 

Ibn al-Abbar describes Muhammad b. Sa‘id as cultured (adib), wise 
(hakim), and good at chess. He also wrote excellent poetry, which Ibn 
al-Abbar claims was preserved in Abi ‘Amr Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Faraj 
al-Jayyani’s book al-Had@’ig. Ibn al-Abbar himself claims to have recorded 
some of Muhammad's poetry in the Kitab al-Muhamadi, but this work does 
not survive and he does not provide examples in al-Hulla al-Siyara’.*? 
According to Ibn Hayyan, Muhammad b. Sa‘id married into the family of 
Ziryab, and died in 235/850 (that is, after his brother al-Qasim, who was 
also present in Cordoba).* Muhammad, then, was a respected, cultured 
and active member of the Umayyad court, connected through marriage to 
other well placed members of court. He defended the Umayyads from reb- 
els and invaders, and served in its governing bodies. 

In addition to Muhammad, his family was also associated with the 
Umayyad amirs. Another notable from the Rustumid family—‘Abd 


39 Muhammad was the son of Sa‘id b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Rustum, who is 
described as the first to enter al-Andalus. See Ibn al-Abbar, al-Hulla al-Siyara’ (Beirut: Dar 
al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyya, 1971), 359. 

40 Ibn ‘Idhari, Kitab al-Bayan al-Mughrib, 2:83. 

41 al-Filali, al-‘Alagat al-Siyasiyya, 122; Lévi-Provencal, Histoire de l'Espagne Musulmane, 
1:245. 

42 Ibn al-Abbar, al-Hulla al-Siyara’, 360; Bakish, al-Wujūd al-Ibadi bi'l-Andalus, 10-13. 

43 Ibn Hayyan, al-Muqtabis min Anba’ Ahl al-Andalus, (Beirut: Dar al-Kitab al-‘Arabi, 
1973), 219; Maria Jesús Viguera Molins, “Los Rutamies de Tahart (Argelia) en al-Andalus: 
novedades del cronista cordobés Ibn Hayyan,” in Ibn Jaldun entre al-Andalus y Argelia 
(Granada: Fundación El Legado Andalusi, 2007), 80; al-Filali, al-‘Alaqat al-Siydasiyya, 114; 
Bakish, al-Wujiid al-Ibadi bit-Andalus, 13. 
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al-Rahman b. Rustum, who was either a son or a brother to Muhammad b. 
Sa‘id—served for a brief time as hdjib (Chancellor) under ‘Abd al-Rahman 
II. This prince was said to have entered the Aijaba after ‘Isa b. Shuhayd, and 
when ‘Abd al-Rahman II became ill, his son briefly appointed ‘Abd 
al-Rahman b. Rustum to the position. However, when the Amir ‘Abd 
al-Rahman II returned to health, he re-instated Ibn Shuhayd to the posi- 
tion, nevertheless keeping Ibn Rustum associated with the Vizierate.*4 

In general, Muhammad b. Sa‘id and his family seem to have been 
esteemed as administrators. Ibn Hayyan comments on ‘Abd al-Rahman II 
that: “this Caliph gathered the best of advisors (sarati al-wizard’), the best 
in patient diplomacy (al-hulim), in forbidding evil (al-nahi), knowledge 
and cleverness, the likes of which not one of the Caliphs before or after him 
gathered.”45 Likewise, Ibn al-Qitiyya notes that ‘Abd al-Rahman II had 
ministers “the like of whom no rulers had before or since,” naming ‘Abd 
al-Rahmaan b. Rustum explicitly.* Considering the not-so-distant history of 
hostilities between Kharijites and Umayyads, such praise is nothing short 
of remarkable. More importantly, it points to a fundamental shift in 
Kharijite-Iberian Umayyad relations—one that this paper will contend was 
underwritten by shared economic interests. 

‘Abd al-Rahman II’s good relations with Muhammad b. Sa‘id and his 
family extended to the Rustumid Imams of Tahart. After Imam Aflah sacked 
and burned the Aghlabid city of ‘Abbasiyya in 227/842, he sent word to ‘Abd 
al-Rahman II, who sent a gift of100 000 dirhams.*’ The next Umayyad amir, 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahmaan (r. 238-273/852-886), continued the policy 
of his father in keeping good relations with the Rustumids. He dispatched 
to the court of the Rustumids an ambassador to carry to imam Aflah the 
renewal of the Amir’s honor, to express appreciation for the Imam, as well 
as his hope in the continuation of good relations between the two states. 
He also sent expensive presents.*® According to Ibn ‘Idhari, Aflah’s son, 
Muhammad b. Aflah, frequently sought the opinion of the Umayyad amir 


44 Ibn Hayyan, al-Mugtabis, 166-167; al-Filali, al-‘Alagat al-Siyasiyya, 113; Molins, “Los 
Rutamies de Tahart,” 80. 

45 Ibn Hayyan, al-Mugtabis, 169; Bakish, al-Wujitd al-lbadi bi'l-Andalus, 17. 

46 David James, Early Islamic Spain: The History of Ibn al-Qutiya (London: Routledge, 
2009), 99. 

47 Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil fi al-Tarikh, 6:517; al-Baladhrui, Futūh al-Buldān, 336; Bakūsh, 
al-Wujid al-Ibdadi bi'l-Andalus, 20. 

48 Bakash, al-Wujitd al-Ibadi bi'l-Andalus, 17; Lévi-Provencal, Histoire de l'Espagne Musul- 
mane, 1:245. 
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Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman, as did “the Bana Midrar at Sijilmasa.”49 
Though evidence for Midrarid-Umayyad ties is not as plentiful as that for 
the Rustumids, al-Himyari does mention an emissary from the Midrarids, 
Maymün b. Midrar al-Malqab, who brought wheat, sugar and fruits to “his 
friend” ‘Abd al-Rahman II during the financial crisis of 232/847.5° Kharijite- 
Umayyad relations, then, went beyond a few well-placed family members 
to include the Rustumid and Midrarid imams themselves. 

In part, these relations were certainly based on political need, as is 
implied by this quote from Ibn Hayyan: 


The Amir Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahmaan had a strong interest in news from the shores, 
heeding when there were reports of their black enemies (i.e. the ‘Abbasids); trying to 
gather information from their governors; making his own great efforts against them 
from those who knew them among the Kings of the Berbers who were acquainted with 
him through alliance—like the Banu Midrar, the Kings of Sijilmasa, and Muhammad b. 
Aflah b. Rustum the Amir of Tahart, and others. Thus, his emissaries and letters did not 
cease to circulate among these kingdoms (fawd’if) in search of information about the 
Banu ‘Abbas in the abode of their empire (mamlakatihim), and news of their govern- 
ment and governors in Greater Syria and Egypt and Africa. And so, something of impor- 
tance could hardly be hidden from him.*! 


This paragraph also provides evidence that the Midrarids were allied with 
the Iberian Umayyads. Likewise, their ties to the Rustumids were strong: 
Abii Malik al-Muntasir b. al-Yasa‘ (who was called Midrar) married a Rustu- 
mid, Arwa bt. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Rustum, though the son he had with her 
was not accepted as leader of Sijilmasa in 208/823, an event that may point 
to some anxiety over the distinctiveness and future of the Sufriyya there.52 

From the review of the evidence, it is clear that by the end of al-Hakam 
` H's reign, if not before, Umayyads, Ibadi Rustumids and Sufti Midrarids 
enjoyed close diplomatic relationships. These relationships only strength- 
ened as the third/ninth century progressed, lasting even after the Fatimids 
destroyed Tahart and put an end to the Rustumid dynasty in 296/909. The 
Umayyads, for example, assisted in the rebellion of the Ibadi Abū Yazid 
Makhlad b. Kaydad against the Fatimids, lavishly receiving his emissaries 


49 Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan al-Mughrib, 2108; Bakish, al-Wujad al-Ibadi bi'l-Andalus, 18. 

50 ‘Abd al-Man‘am al-Himyari, Sifat Jazirat al-Andalus Muntakhaba min Kitab al-Rawd 
al-Mi'tar ft Khabar al-Aqtar (Cairo: Lajnat al-Ta'lif wa’l-Tarjama wa'l-Nashr, 1937), 21. 

51 Ibn Hayyan, al-Mugtabis, 265-66; Bakish, al-Wujitd al-Ibadi bi'l-Andalus, 9. 

52 Love, “The Sufris of Sijilmasa,” 180; Pellat, “Midrar,” 6:1037. 
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in Cordoba, including Abū Yazid's son Ayyūb.53 [bn Hazm (d. 456/1064) 
mentions the presence of an Ibadi colony in al-Andalus during his lifetime, 
mentioning by name a certain scholar and ascetic, Abū Muhammad 
Buyakni al-Birzali.* Ibn Hazm may have been referring to the Bani Birzal 
(i.e. the Birzalids), a small ta’ifa in the vicinity of Carmona that flourished 
for nearly fifty years (403-458/1013-1066). The Band Birzal were [badis, orig- 
inally from North Africa.55 Lastly, the great Ibadi scholar Abū Ya‘qub Yisuf 
b. [brahim al-Warjlani (d. 571/174) (to whom the first arrangement of Ibadi 
hadith is attributed) is said to have spent his childhood studying grammar, 
hadith, astronomy and other sciences in Cordoba.56 In this way, the ties 
established early in the ‘Abbasid era between Iberian Umayyads and North 
African Kharijites flourished well beyond the destruction of the dynasties 
themselves—a fact suggesting ties of an economic, rather than strictly 
political, nature. 


Trade Relations between Kharijites and Umayyads 


After the collapse of the Damascene Umayyad Caliphate, it was trade— 
especially the lucrative trade in slaves—that created new possibilities for 
political interaction between Iberian Umayyads and North African 
Kharijites, facilitating the kinds of political bonds described above. In the 
absence of a power with centralizing tendencies, such as the Umayyads of 
Damascus had been (to an extent), emergent states in Iberia and North 
Africa in the early ‘Abbasid era aligned themselves by creatively establish- 
ing (sometimes reinventing or rediscovering) the ties that bound them 
together. Relationships between the newly emerging polities in Iberia and 
North Africa developed quickly: ties between Iberian Umayyads and North 
African Kharijites, for example, were already significant as early as the end 
of al-Hakam II's reign in 206/822. Specifically, the years 150/760 to 170/790 
offer the most probable timeframe for the development of Umayyad- 
Kharijite, as well as ‘Abbasid, relations due to a combination of factors: first, 
this was the era in which the Ibadiyya established the trans-Saharan trade 


53 Bakish, al-Wujtid al-Ibadi bi‘l-Andalus, 21. 

54 Abū Muhammad ‘Ali b. Ahmad Ibn Hazm, Jamharat Ansab al-‘Arab (Cairo: Dar 
al-Ma‘arif bi-Masr, 1948), 498. 

55 Bakiash, al-Wujiid al-Ibédi bi'l-Andalus, 24. 

56 Abii al-‘Abbas Ahmad b. Sa‘id al-Danjini, Kitab Tabaqat al-Mashd’ikh bil-Maghrio, 2 vols. 
(Algiers: Alger-Constantine, n.d.), 2:494. 
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routes and began providing slaves to the ‘Abbasid Caliphate via the ‘Abbasid 
governors in North Africa, who were at this time individuals from the 
Muhallab family. Second, numismatic evidence from this period suggests 
an economic boom in North Africa as a result of the slave trade—a boom 
conducive to precisely the kinds of political ties that later materialized 
among Iberian Umayyads and Kharijites. Finally, the Iberian Umayyads 
themselves participated in an important piece of the slave trade—namely 
those slaves coming from northern Europe (later known by the generic term 
saqaliba)—and should therefore be seen as part of this configuration.5” 

As Savage and Gordus have shown, the links between the Muhallabids 
who governed Ifriqiya in the late second/eighth century and the North Afri- 
can Ibadis were significant in fostering an economic boom in North Africa. 
As noted above, the downfall of the Muhallabids at the hands of the Umayy- 
ads simultaneously weakened the Azd tribal grouping in Basra, who had 
aligned themselves with the Muhallabids, and as a consequence, the Azd 
threw in their lot with a local (i.e. Basran) anti-Umayyad protest group— 
the emerging Ibadiyya—and Ibadism implanted itself in the ancestral 
home of the Azd, in Oman, where it continues to thrive today.5® Ibadi- 
Muhallabid ties, it seems, survived into the ‘Abbasid era in North Africa, 
and indeed the future North African governor, Yazid b. Hatim al-Muhallab 
(then acting as governor of Egypt), passed correspondence between the 
‘Abbasid caliph and the Ibadi rebel and imam Abii al-Khattab in 140/757.59 
Six Muhallabids would govern Ifriqiya in the late second/eighth century— 
a move probably calculated to open ‘Abbasid markets to slaves flowing out 
of North Africa and Iberia.®° 

Of crucial importance to the emerging North African economy was the 
newly established West African slave and gold trade, which was consolidated 
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and controlled almost exclusively by the Ibadiyya.®' By the reign of Imam 
‘Abd al-Wahhab (r. 171-208/784-824), evidence for Ibadi connections to 
West Africa is strong: a certain Abi ‘Ubayda ‘Abd al-Hamid al-Janini is said 
to have spoken the languages of Kanem in addition to Arabic and Berber; 
Aflah b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab (the future imam) volunteered to go as an ambas- 
sador to “the Sadan’ (specifically to Gao) in the early 180s/800s, but Imam 
‘Abd al-Wahhab sent another in his place;62 the fourth Rustumid Imam, 
Abū Bakr b. Aflah (r. 258-260/872-874), reportedly sent Muhammad b. Arfa 
to an unspecified king of West Africa. A report from the third/ninth cen- 
tury geographer al-Ya‘qibi likewise confirms the Ibadi consolidation over 
the slave trade: 


Beyond Waddan to the south is the town of Zawila. Its people are Muslim, alt of them 
Ibadiyya, and go on pilgrimage to Makka... They export black slaves from among the 
Miriyyan, the Zaghawiyyin, the Marwiyyun and other peoples of the Sadan, because 
they live close to Zawila, whose people capture them. I have been informed that the 
kings of the Siidan sell their [own] people without any pretext or war... Fifteen days 
journey beyond Zawila is a town called Kawar, inhabited by Muslims from various 
tribes, most of them Berbers. It is they who bring in the sadan (literally “blacks”) [as 
slaves]... .64 


A passage from al-Bakri likewise indicates a thriving Ibadi slave trade via 
Zawila from Kawar.®© 

While most of the sources point to Ibadi consolidation over the slave 
trade coming primarily from the central (i.e Tadmakka to Wargla) and 
secondarily eastern routes (i.e. Zawila to Kawar, in the Lake Chad region), 
al-Bakri indicates that some slaves may also have come via the western 
route, up from Awdaghust to Sijilmasa through Midrarid territory.® In his 
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description of Awdaghust, for example, al-Bakri notes that although the 
population of the city consisted mostly of Berbers, female African cooks 
could be purchased there for 100 mithqal or more.®” 

Ibadi consolidation of the West African slave trade fed the ‘Abbasid 
appetite for slaves. As under the Umayyads, the ‘Abbasid demand for slaves 
was massive, and the change of regime did not diminish it. Draining and 
farming the fertile plains of southern Iraq, for example, required enormous 
numbers of slaves. Al-Tabari mentions groups of 500-5000 slaves working 
in Batiha, as well as 15 000 in the fields of the Ahwaz. All the main towns 
had slave markets: al-Ya‘qibi describes Samarra’s as a huge quadrilateral, 
with alleys and houses in which the majority of the slaves were kept before 
being sold.68 The ‘Abbasid caliphs, governors and notables kept large num- 
bers of personal slaves: eunuchs, servants, cooks, laborers, concubines, 
entertainers and even soldiers. Al-Isfahani, for example, claims that the 
‘Abbasid Caliph al-Rashid (r. 170-193/786-809) owned 1000 slave girls, and 
that his wife owned another 1000. Five other second/eighth century 
‘Abbasid Caliphs supposedly owned an equal number of slaves, though al- 
Mutawakkil (r. 232-247/847-861) is said to have owned 4000 slave women.®9 
Most famous in the central ‘Abbasid territories, perhaps, were the singing 
slave girls (giyan, sing. qayna) that figure so prominently in literature from 
the era (and, as noted above, singing slave girls from al-Andalus were espe- 
cially prized).”° 

Finding slaves, however, became more difficult immediately after the 
‘Abbasid revolution. During Umayyad times, North Africa’s Berber popula- 
tion had been a main source of slaves—in fact, the tribute of North African 
conquests consisted largely of Berber slaves (even after the Berbers con- 
verted to Islam, despite the general Islamic prohibition against enslaving 
Muslims).” But after the Berbers embraced Kharijite forms of Islam, and 
established their own governments at Sijilmasa and Tahart who would pro- 
tect them from the predations of slavers, they ceased to be themselves a 
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source (instead becoming the suppliers). This initially presented a problem 
for the ‘Abbasids and their North African governors. Thus, for example, 
when ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Habib al-Fihri failed to send the usual allotment 
of slaves with his pledge of allegiance to the caliph al-Mansur in 136/754, 
explaining in a letter to the caliph that Berbers had become Muslims, 
al-Mansur replied with threats, causing the governor to revoke his 
allegiance.’ Likewise, Muhammad b. al-Ash‘ath’s raid on Zawila (the 
northern entrepôt of the eastern Saharan slave route) in 145/762-763 can be 
seen as a failed attempt to consolidate ‘Abbasid control over the slave trade. 
When threats and raids proved futile, the ‘Abbasids tried a new tactic: from 
151/768 they appointed Muhallabids as governors of Ifriqiya. Given the 
Muhallab family’s previous ties to the Ibadis in Basra, this move was 
undoubtedly calculated to ensure ‘Abbasid access to the newly established 
Ibadi slave markets in West Africa, as well as Iberian markets to the north. 
An ‘Abbasid governor's ability to maintain the flow of slaves continued to 
be important even after the Muhallabids ceased to rule in North Africa. For 
example, in listing the good deeds of the Aghlabid governor Abū Ibrahim 
Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Aghlab (r. 242-249/856-863), Ibn al-Athir includes 
among them that he “purchased slaves.””3 

It was this triad—the undiminished ‘Abbasid appetite for slaves, Ibadi 
and Sufri ventures into West Africa to secure new sources of slaves, and 
sympathetic Muhallabid control over ‘Abbasid North Africa—that contrib- 
uted to an atmosphere in which the slave trade flourished in the late sec- 
ond/eighth century. Booming trade, of course, generated the need for 
currency, and numismatic evidence from the period of Muhallabid gover- 
norship of North Africa confirms a massive economic growth during this 
era. Between 151/768 and 178/794 (exactly the period of the Muhallabid gov- 
ernors) North African mints at Ifriqiya, al-Mubdaraka, Tudgha and Waalila, and 
especially that at ‘Abbasiyya, produced a staggering quantity of dirhams for 
the ‘Abbasids. Noonan describes al-‘Abbasiyya as “the single most produc- 
tive mint” of the ‘Abbasid Empire at this time, whose production exceeded 
that of Madinat al-Salam’s (i.e. the main ‘Abbasid mint in the East) output 
during the mid-point of Yazid b. Hatim’s rule.’* In 171/787-788, for example, 
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the ‘Abbasiyya mint produced 86% of the total ‘Abbasid dirhams for 
that year. 

Savage and Gordus suggest that these high dirham outputs of the 
‘Abbasid North African mints provided the capital for Ibadi expansion into 
West Africa, a suspicion that is strengthened by the silver content of these 
dirhams. Analysis of the trace amounts of gold in the coins minted in this 
era points to a new source of silver different from that being used in the 
mints further east, as well as in North African and Andalusi mints prior.” 
This new source of silver was likely the mines near Tudgha (forty miles 
south of Sijilmasa) and Majjana, both of which were controlled by the 
Midrarids.”6 Moreover, analysis of Andalusi coins from this era shows that 
they were “similar in fineness to those from North Africa,” suggesting that 
the Iberian Umayyad amirs were able to make their mint attractive enough 
“to divert some of the North African silver’ to Iberia.”” And just as the vol- 
ume of North African coinage increased dramatically in the latter part of 
the second/eighth century, Umayyad coinage also reflects an economic 
abundance from these years. Excepting the coins of Hisham I (r. 172- 
180/788-796), which are rare, Umayyad coins from the reign of ‘Abd 
al-Rahman I (r. 138-172/756-788) are common and well struck. Those from 
the reigns of al-Hakam I and ‘Abd al-Rahman II are also common (though 
not well struck).’8 The rarity of Hisham’s coins may reflect the transition 
from Muhallabid rule to Aghlabid control of North Africa, and the conse- 
quent decrease in general economic activity that it entailed (alternately, 
Hisham may have found that he already had sufficient coinage and there- 
fore did not need to strike more). 

What Savage and Gordus do not explore is the possibility that the Ibe- 
rian Umayyads benefitted from the same processes that attracted North 
African silver to their mint; that is, they were part of the network that sold 
slaves to the ‘Abbasids via the Rustumids and Midrarids. The evidence sug- 
gests that Umayyad Iberia was an important source of slaves, albeit of a 
different kind. The Andalusis controlled a portion of the trade in saqaliba, 
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a term literally meaning “slavs,” but often used as a generic term for slaves 
from the North as well as beyond the Pyrenees (and because they were 
often castrated, the word can also denote eunuchs).’? Ibn Khurradadhbi, a 
third/ninth century Persian geographer who wrote his Kitab al-Masdlik 
wa'l-Mamalik between 231/846 and 273/886, writes: “that which comes 
through the Sea of the Maghrib [i.e. the Mediterranean] are saqaliba, slaves 
from al-Rim (i.e. Europe), Frankish and Lombard slaves; Rumi and 
Andalusi girls, beavers skins and other furs. . .”8° More telling, however, is 
Ibn Khurradadhbi's description of the Jewish merchants known as the 
al-Radhaniyya,®! who operated a world-wide trading network stretching 
from al-Andalus and the Carolingian Empire to China: 


[They] speak Arabic, Persian, Rimi, Frankish, Andalusi,82 and Slavonic. They travel 
from the Maghrib to the Mashriq and from the Mashriq to the Maghrib by land as well 
as by sea. They bring from the West slaves (khadam), concubines (jawari), eunuchs 
(ghilman), brocade, beaver skins, marten furs and other varieties of fur, and swords. 
They embark in the land of the Franks on the western Sea, and they sail toward 
al-Farama [i.e. Egypt].89 


Though Ibn Khurradadhbi here describes the Radhaniyya as embarking 
from “the land of the Franks,” it is important to remember that their ships 
likely hugged the coastline, putting in at several Andalusi and North Afri- 
can ports along the way. This suspicion is borne out by Ibn Khurradadhbi'’s 
description of the alternate land routes used by the Radhani merchants: 
“As for the land journey, the traveler will leave from al-Andalus or {the land 
of the] Franks and proceed to Sis al-Aqsa (i.e., Atlantic Morocco) and then 
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set out to Tangier, and then to Ifriqiyya and on to Egypt.”8* The land jour- 
ney, of course, would take the slave caravans directly through al-Andalus to 
North Africa, and straight across Rustumid territory. Here, then, is direct 
evidence of Umayyad and Rustumid involvement in the slave trade, with 
Jewish merchants as the middlemen, in the late third/ninth century. 

Later writers bear out the importance of the North African and Andalusi 
slave trade. Al-Istakhri, writing in the fourth/tenth century, states: “from 
the Maghrib there come black slaves (khadam) from the land of the Sidan, 
and white slaves from al-Andalus and highly valued slave girls. An unskilled 
slave girl or man will fetch, according to her or his appearance, 1000 dinars 
or more.”85 His statement is echoed by Ibn Hawgal in the Sürat al-Ard, 
which mentions sagdliba being brought to al-Andalus from the direction of 
Galicia, Francia, Lombardia and Calabria.86 Similarly, he states: 


As for what is exported from the Maghrib to the Mashriq, there are beautiful slave girls 
(al-muwalladat al-hussan al-rūqa), who become concubines of the Bana ‘Abbas and 
other great persons; many sultans were born of these women... (other exports are] 
young and handsome European (al-Riim) slaves... and slaves (al-khadam) taken from 
the countries of the Sūdān, as well as slaves taken from the land of the Slavs (ard 
al-saqaliba) [i.e. northern Europe] by way of al-Andalus.8” 


Later in the work he claims that “all slave-eunuchs (al-saqaliba al-khisyan) 
in the world are imported from al-Andalus,” indicating an Andalusi monop- 
oly over eunuch-slaves in the late fourth/tenth century when Ibn Hawgal 
completed his work.88 Al-Muqqadassi adds another detail: “saqaliba are 
carried to a city in the hinterland of Pechina (Bajjana). The inhabitants of 
the city, who are Jews, castrate them.”8° The author of the Kitab al-Istibsar 
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describes trade between the cities on the Algerian coast and al-Andalus, 
mentioning the gold trade and black slaves explicitly.9° Though these refer- 
ences post-date the second/eighth century, it is clear that the Umayyads 
obtained slaves from the Carolingians and North Africans in the early 
period.” 

Accordingly, references to the presence of slaves in early Umayyad Ibe- 
ria abound. ‘Abd al-Rahman I, in addition to a slave girl that he was offered 
(but returned) upon his arrival in Malaga, had a personal guard of black 
African troops (‘irafat al-sūd), in addition to the 40 000 strong slave army 
he was said to have raised.9? Al-Hakam I’s bodyguard and palace guard 
(da@’ira) were composed mainly of ‘abid (slaves),93 known as the “silent ones” 
(al-khurs) because they spoke no Arabic.’ ‘Abd al-Rahman I! also used 
slaves in his army. Similarly, Bennison notes that most of the royal mothers 
after ‘Abd al-Rahman I’s Berber wife Halal, were slaves of Basque, Navarrese 
or Frankish Christians origin (though some were freeborn daughters of 
European royals, married to the Umayyads to secure alliances). Similarly, 
there is no shortage of references to eunuch-slaves in the Umayyad court, 
several of whom became highly influential.9° Given the abundance and 
diversity of slaves in early Umayyad al-Andalus, combined with confirma- 
tion of a vibrant slave trade in later years, it is reasonable to conclude that 
the Umayyads of the Iberian Peninsula were also trading slaves across the 
Mediterranean in earlier periods. The facts, combined with the numismatic 
evidence presented above that links North African silver to Andalusi coins 
from this period, make this possibility even more likely. 

Evidence for Iberian-Umayyad economic ties to the Rustumids is like- 
wise suggestive of the kinds of economic relationships that were likely 
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established in the late second/eighth century. For example, al-Bakri states 
that Tahart had an entryway called the Gate of Andalus (ba6 al-Andalus).9” 
Although there is no indication as to when and why exactly this gate was so 
named, it is entirely possible that such naming was early, and coincided 
with strong economic ties to Umayyad al-Andalus. In later years, the Rustu- 
mids had a port, called Furakh al-Jaza’iri (but also called Mursa al-Dajaj) 
between Mustaghanem and Arzew (in the Oran district). Such a port was 
well-positioned for trade with al-Andalus, whose coast was a short distance 
away.°8 Similarly, it is reported that the Andalusis established towns and 
fortified cities (thughir) along the central North African coastline “in the 
shade of the Rustumids,” and after having reached agreements with the 
local Berbers.99 In particular, the city of Tenes was founded in 262/876 and 
became an important commercial center. Andalusi ships would set out for 
Tenes in winter and return in the summer.!°° Likewise, Oran on the Alge- 
rian coastline was established in 290/903 by two Umayyads: Muhammad b. 
Abi ‘Awn and Muhammad b. ‘Abdiin. Umayyad control of the city lasted 
seven years until the Fatimids took it (along with Tahart).!0! 

Though the evidence is highly suggestive of Iberian-Umayyad involve- 
ment in the slave trade in the late second/eighth centuries, overt evidence 
for this hypothesis cannot be found before the work of Ibn Khurradadhbi in 
the late third/ninth century. There are several possible explanations for 
this situation, including the tendency, well known to medievalists, for 
medieval writers to be generally silent on the slave trade. Nevertheless, the 
combination of high numbers of slaves in the Iberian peninsula in the sec- 
ond/eighth century and beyond, the later evidence for Iberian participa- 
tion in (even monopolies over) the slave trade, and the numismatic data 
that shows the presence of North African silver in Iberian dirhams make it 
likely that the Umayyads were indeed playing a part—the extent of which 
is unknown—in the slaving boom of the late second/eighth century and 
beyond. Moreover, this relationship persisted into the third/ninth century, 
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and underlay the kinds of high-level diplomatic ties that materialized 
between Umayyads, Rustumids and Midrarids in that century. Indeed, 
these economic and diplomatic exchanges only appear to have grown 
stronger when Ibadi relations with the Aghlabids periodically soured, as 
when Imam Aflah destroyed the city of ‘Abbasiyya. Connections to a highly 
lucrative slave trade may also explain the lavish gifts and large monetary 
exchanges recorded in the sources, which, though surely inflated, nonethe- 
less represent the substantial availability of silver coins—itself an indicator 
of economic activity. Given the existence of Iberian ports and fortified 
commercial centers in Rustumid territory, the supporting evidence for a 
hypothesis that points to Iberian-Umayyad involvement in the slave boom 
of the early Islamic centuries remains, I believe, quite strong. Although 
indirect, this evidence implies a kind of systemic contact between 
neighbors—the kind of contact that would have resonated through the 
commercial and political layers of Iberian Umayyad and North African 
Kharijite societies. 

Relations across the Strait of Gibraltar in the early ‘Abbasid period, then, 
were not driven by sectarian concerns: economic factors led to rapproche- 
ment between these erstwhile enemies, and resulted in several centuries of 
peaceable (and profitable) exchanges. Indeed, the wealth of both al- 
Andalus and Tahart was well-known in the early Islamic period: Ibn 
al-Saghir, for example, commenting on Tahart states that “roads ran to the 
lands of the Sadan, and to the cities of the Mashriq and the Maghrib, for 
trade and different wares ... merchants and people from all the world came 
there to do their business.”!°? Given their common prosperity, Iberian and 
North African dynasties alike would have been eager to prolong it. More- 
over, trade provided a means whereby groups could overcome sectarian 
differences and forge lasting alliances. Indeed, in the fragmentation of the 
second/eighth century Maghrib, trade provided an epicenter around which 
the emergent powers of Iberia and North Africa could set aside their former 
quarrels in the name of their common benefit. 

Several aspects of Iberian Umayyad and North African Kharijite trade 
relations beginning in the latter part of the second/eighth century remain 
to be investigated further. For example, it is still unclear to what extent the 
(then Ibadi/Sufri controlled) gold trade penetrated Iberia and other parts 
of Europe as a part of the flourishing slave trade. Until recently, evidence 
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for the trans-Saharan gold trade came from fourth/tenth century sources, 
leading scholars to assume that large scale commerce in gold did not begin 
in earnest until that time, and that the Fatimids and Iberian-Umayyads sig- 
nificantly expanded the gold trade in the fifth/eleventh century.!©3 Further- 
more, it was assumed that West African gold was minimally processed for 
its journey across the desert. Recent excavations at Tadmakka have allowed 
for a re-assessment of these assumptions, revealing evidence of long dis- 
tance trans-Saharan trade as early as the second/eighth century. Among 
this evidence are gold coin moulds, suggesting that West African gold was 
prefabricated into flans before its transport across the desert. 

The extent to which this gold may have traveled across the Strait of 
Gibraltar, however, remains an open question.'° There are some sugges- 
tions that new sources of gold made it into Iberia and beyond in the late 
second/eighth century: Ibn ‘Idhari, for example, speaks of a Christian king 
allied to the Iberian Umayyads, Qarilush (possibly Carolus/Charles) who 
during the reign of Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman had an image of Jesus 
made from 300 ratls (that is, nearly 122 kilograms) of pure gold, along with 
a gold chair to accompany it.!°5 It is tempting, of course, to imagine this 
gold coming to Europe via West Africa, and as a component of the slave 
trade, yet such speculation cannot as yet be definitively proven. Similarly, 
McCormick has shown that the numbers of Islamic gold coins (many from 
Ifriqiyya) found in southern and central Europe spike in the 180s/800s 
(a crest that matches the slave boom of that era).!°6 Might some of these 
coins have come via the Umayyads as a result of the slave trade? Clearly, 
further research is needed to ascertain the sources for the gold coming into 
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Iberia and Europe before the fourth/tenth century. Given the excellent 
relations between Kharijites and Iberian Umayyads, as well as the fact that 
Ibadi slave traders also trafficked in gold, gold originating in West Africa 
coming across the Strait of Gibraltar via North African Kharijites seems a 
viable scenario. 

Also to be investigated is the role of the Idrisids in the political and eco- 
nomic landscape of the late second/eighth and third/ninth centuries. After 
having displaced several Sufri Kharijite groups in the region of present day 
Morocco in the late second/eighth century, evidence surfaces of Idrisid 
coins minted at Tudgha and Walila (i.e in Midrarid controlled areas). 
Though mints were independently operated, for profit ventures, and thus 
the Midrarid mint masters might simply have been conducting business as 
usual, the fact that Idrisid coins were minted by Midrarid Sufris might also 
suggest some sort of budding political relationship. The relationships 
among Idrisids, Umayyads and Rustumids are likewise unclear, and need to 
be investigated. 

This paper has drawn attention to the importance of considering medi- 
eval Iberia and North Africa as inter-dependent economic and political 
spheres. Indeed, connections across the Strait of Gibraltar appear to be 
prevalent for much of North African and Iberian history, even when the 
political actors, such as the Umayyads and Khārijites, initially interacted as 
enemies. More to the point, North Africa and Iberia become the center of 
the slave trade in the late second/eighth century and beyond, stretching 
their influence north past the Pyrenees and into northern Europe, south 
past the Sahara into West Africa and east into the heart of the ‘Abbasid 
empire. Out-producing the central mints, the capital generated by the 
North African slave trade—with Iberia as a component of that trade—ren- 
ders problematic the notion of Baghdad as an economic “center” of the 
Islamic world in the late second/eighth century. In this period, the Islamic 
Maghrib, usually considered the fringe of Islamdom, commanded its own ` 
centers, whether at Cordoba, Tahart or Sijilmassa. And it was not the inde- 
pendent strengths of these centers that made them important, but rather 
the connections that knit them together, forging economic and political 
ties that lasted well into the medieval period. 
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